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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


HOMEMAKERS 1  CHAT  Thursday,  August  25,  1938 


(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:     "LOW  COST  AND  HIGH  VALUE  IN  MOTION  PICTURES. "    Information  from  the 
Division  of  Motion  Pictures,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Homemakers,  since  I  talked  to  you  a  few  weeks  ago  about  the  motion  pictures 
made  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  I've  had  a  letter  from  our  Washington 
correspondent.    Lot  mo  read  it.     She  says: 

"I  am  so  glad  you  mentioned  the  small  cost  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
motion  pictures  when  you  gave  your  recent  radio  chat.    Our  motion  picture  people 
tell  me  someone  who  evidently  knows  little  about  it  has  complained  of  the  'wasteful 
cost'  of  these  films,  and  that's  really  amusing,  when  you  have  the  facts.  The 
agricultural  motion  picture  staff  has  learned  to  make  good,  interesting,  education- 
al films  on  a  modest  budget.    At  the  present  rate  of  expenditure  they  would  make 
15  to  20  pictures  a  year  for  10  years  on  the  amount  required  for  one  highgrade 
Hollywood  production.    And  that  includes  the  cost  of  distribution  as  well  as  pro- 
duction. 

"Why,  they  have  produced  more  than  500  motion  pictures  since  they  began, 
and  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $2,0001    One  reason,  of  course,  for  this  low  ex- 
pense record  is  that  they  arc  not  trying  primarily  to  entertain  the  audience.  The; 
are  trying  to  tell  the  persons  who  arc  viewing  the  picture  something  that  will  be 
to  their  advantage  to  learn.     This  may  be  a  pictured  explanation  of  a  piece  of 
laboratory  research,  or  a  series  of  how-to-do-it  pictures  showing  the  accepted 
scientific  practice  in  some  Kind  of  work  on  the  farm  or  around  the  farm  home,  or 
it  may  bo  general  information  on  agricultural  problems  and  indicated  solutions, 
or  it  may  be  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  some  broad  subject,  such  as 
the  need  for  soil  conservation,  flood  control,  or  forest  management. 

"Speaking  of  forest  management,  do  tell  your  listeners  to  see  "The  Tree  of 
Life'  if  it  comes  their  way.     It's  one  of  those  pictures  filled  with  beautiful 
scenes,  mostly  in  our  National  Forests,  but  it  goes  a  lot  farther  than  that.  It 
shows  what  lias  happened  under  poor  forest  management,  where  'cut  out  and  get  out' 
was  the  rule,  and  what  can  happen  where  a  policy  of  'sustained  yield'  is  practiced. 

"Under  good  management  the  trees  that  are  ready  for  cutting  arc  marked  by 
trained  foresters.     Then  they,  but  no  others,  arc  felled,  taken  to  sawmills,  and 
turned  into  lumber.     There  are  some  interesting  views  of  a  saw-mill  at  work.  The 
less  mature  trees  are  left  standing,  and  are  supplemented  by  new  plantings  where 
necessary  so  that  instead  of  one  big  denuding  process,  leaving  behind  a  deserted, 
desolate  area,  there  is  continuous  work  for  the  people  in  the  communities  near  the 
forests,-  in  fact  for  workers  in  many  trades  where  wood  is  the  raw  material. 
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"I  think  tho  most  pathetic  'shot1  in  the  whole  film  is  the  one  of  the  post- 
office  steps  that  don't  go  anywhere.     They're  almost  all  that  is  left  among  the 
ruins  of  a  town-  what  is  called  a  'ghost  town'-  when  ruthless  lumbering  concerns 
moved  on  to  conquer  other  forests.     Tho  lone  inhabitant  of  the  ghost  town  is  like 
B  ghost,  too,  instead  of  being  one  of  a  busy,   self-sustaining  community  working  in 
or  near  a  well-handled  forest  or  at  a  trade  dependent  on  a-  forest.    Do  see  this 
picture  yourself  if  you  get  a  chance." 

"That's  all  of  our  Washington  correspondent's  letter.     I'd  like  to  say  that 
I  have  seen  the  "Tree  of  Life"  and  it  is  all  that  she  says.     She  didn't  take  time 
to  mention  the  scenes  that  show  a  raging  forest  fire  and  the  waters  rushing  madly 
down  eroded  gullies  where  trees  once  stood  to  hold  the  soil  intact. 

And  until  I  saw  the  "Tree  of  Life",  I  didn't  realize  that  we  have  158  great 
'National  Forests,  publicly  owned  and  managed  by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service.  Their 
(combined  area  is  about  three-fourths  that  of  all  the  13  original  States!  However^ 
rl  may  be  statistical  a  moment  longer,  there  are  almost  twice  as  many  square  miles 

of  privately  owned  forests,  and  some  of  these  are  not  at  present  being  handled 

according  to  the  principles  of  "sustained  yield." 

I've  seen  two  other  Department  of  Agriculture  films  since  I  last  talked  on 
[the  subject.     Both  are  of  general  interest.    As  I  said  before,   some  of  the  motion 
pictures  made  by  the  department  are  intended  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  farmers 
of  various  types,  and  arc  of  little  interest  to  those  who  do  a  different  type  of 
farming.     Cattle  ticks  and  what  to  do  about  them  would  not  be  a  subject  of  concern 
to  a  man  who  is  growing  wheat  or  raising  poultry,  but  there  are  other  films 
intended  to  help  these  farmers,  too. 

"The  Cicada"  (pronounced  Ci-cay-da)  is  one  of  the  most  absorbing  presenta- 
tions of  scientific  information  I  have  ever  seen.     It  is  the  life  story-  in  very 
much  magnified  pictures-  of  the  mysterious  "Brood  X"  of  the  periodical  cicada, 
which  you  may  have  heard  erroneously  called  the  17-ycar  locust.     It  shows  some 
amazing  close-ups  of  cicadas  emerging  from  their  long  sleep  in  the  ground,  shedding 
their  shells,  laying  eggs,  and  disappearing  for  another  17  years.    Through  it  all 
runs  the  familiar  shrill  "love  call"  of  thousands  of  the  insects,  and  you  see  the 
membrane  under  the  wings  that  makes  this  characteristic  sound.     I  should  think 
children  of  any  age  would  be  fascinated  with  this  film  and  learn  a  lot  from  it. 

Another  picture  which  will  also  teach  something  as  it  rolls  throu.gh  the 
projector  is  "Learning  to  Swim."    Every  stop  is  shown,  from  learning  to  breathe 
properly  under  water  to  the  correct  arm  and  leg  motions  for  a  racer's  crawl.  Even 
an  experienced  adult  swimmer  could  get  a  few  points  from  the  clearly  illustrated 
instructions,  a.nd  the  scenes  at  the  camp  where  they  are  given  arc  delightful.  This 
picture  was  made  originally  for  use  in  CCC  camps,  where  every  enrollee  must  learn 
to  swim. 

My  tine  is  up,  but  I  want  to  repeat  that  schools,  colleges,  churches, 
theatres,  the  grange  or  farm  bureau  or  other  organization  can  borrow  the  Depart- 
ment's motion  pictures  by  sending  requests  through  their  State  Extension  Service. 
The  number  of  copies  available  for  lending  is  limited,  but  the  Department  has  also 
a  contract  with  a  commercial  film  manufacturer  to  supply  copies  at  relatively  low 
cost  to  persons  authorized  to  purchase  them. 


